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Political  Economy  in  the  Schools  of  the  South 


By  Richard  T.  Ei.y 

The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  make  a  plea  for  the  more  general 
study  of  political  economy  in  the  high  schools,  academies,  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  South.  The  topic  at  once  suggests 
these  questions :  Why  do  we  study  political  economy  ?  Why  is 
this  plea  addressed  especially  to  the  South?  Is  the  study  one 
which  should  be  pursued  in  secondary  schools  as  well  as  in  col- 
•leges  and  universities? 

Much  could  be  said  in  favor  of  the  study  of  political  economy 
as  a  purely  intellectual  discipline  and  as  an  appropriate  part  of  a 
liberal  education.  I  shall  say  very  little  in  regard  to  this  point. 
I  content  myself  with  the  suggestion  that  it  gives  training  in  the 
use  of  the  logical  faculties,  develops  the  power  of  careful  dis- 
crimination and  of  close  reasoning,  that  it  affords  abundant  op- 
portunity for  philosophical  thought  while  at  the  same  time  it  has 
the  advantage  over  pure  metaphysics  that,  as  it  deals  with  con- 
crete phenomena  of  associated  life,  the  test  of  accuracy  in  the 
use  of  the  scientific  imagination  is  far  easier ;  in  other  words  there 
is  far  less  danger  of  soaring  up  among  the  clouds  until  all  con- 
nection with  earth  is  lost;  finally,  that  it  cultivates  the  powers  of 
observation  in  directions  dififerent  from  those  prominent  in  natural 
science  but  no  less  important.  These  reasons  lead  me  to  believe 
that  when  properly  taught  few  studies  have  a  higher  intellectual 
value  than  political  economy. 

Next  I  want  to  say  just  a  word  about  the  value  of  political 
economy  as  an  ethical  discipline.  Ethical  conduct  means  conduct 
which  is  other-regarding  as  well  as  self-regarding;  and  political 
economy,  dealing  with  the  relations  existing  among  men  in  their 
efforts  to  gain  a  livelihood  shows  the  true  nature  of  our  conduct 
in  our  money-getting  and  money-spending,  revealing  to  us  how 
given  classes  of  actions  injure  others  while  different  kinds  of 
actions  promote  the  general  welfare.  We  can  gain  a  new  insight 
into  the  reasons  of  conduct  and  our  other-regarding  instincts  are 
developed  by  dwelling  on  the  consequences  of  our  acts.    To  take 
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one  illustration  alone,  the  study  of  the  nature  of  economic  so- 
ciety shows  how  injurious  lotteries  and  all  forms  of  gambling 
are,  inflicting  the  direst  suffering  and  weakening  the  springs  of 
that  sort  of  action  which  leads  to  general  prosperity,  Laws  pro- 
hibiting gambling  then  seem  no  longer  arbitrary  but  founded  on 
deep  principles ;  and  the  gambler  acting  in  such  a  way  as  to  de- 
stroy his  country,  should  his  action  become  general,  takes  his 
proper  place  among  the  traitors  of  mankind.  Criminal  action  is 
excessively  self-regarding  action  while  political  economy  properly 
taught  directs  thoughts  to  general  social  considerations.  Now 
that  society  is  so  complex  that  the  consequences  of  our  acts  are 
not  so  easily  perceived  as  in  more  primitive  conditions  this  be- 
comes of  the  highest  importance.  I  remember  a  young  preacher 
who  said  to  me  that  he  had  found  a  course  in  political  economy 
more  helpful  to  him  than  anything  he  had  had  in  his  theological" 
training.  I  remember  also  that  a  judge  who  had  been  engaged 
for  some  time  in  work  in  the  Elmira  Reformatory  stated  in  my 
hearing  that  among  the  men  in  that  institution  the  study  of  politi- 
cal economy  had  had  an  especially  salutary  influence. 

But  this  morning  I  wish  to  speak  particularly  about  the  study 
of  political  economy  as  an  essential  element  in  the  training  for 
citizenship.  The  reason  why  it  forms  an  essential  element  in  civic 
training  becomes  apparent  when  it  is  clearly  perceived  that  the 
underlying  problems  of  our  day  are  economic  in  character ;  that 
to  put  it  more  simply  they  are,  broadly  speaking,  connected  with 
men's  efforts  in  gaining  a  livelihood.  This  is  an  inevitable  out- 
come of  industrial  evolution.  Earlier  society  was  largely  based 
on  religion,  on  nationality,  on  art  and  literature;  while  men  were 
connected  with  few  others  outside  their  own  households  in  their 
endeavors  to  gain  a  livelihood.  Each  one  sought  to  be  as  inde- 
pendent as  possible,  to  have  the  fewest  possible  relations  with 
others  in  his  efforts  to  secure  material  subsistence.  The  old  house- 
hold of  the  Greeks,  relatively  isolated  on  its  economic  side,  pro- 
ducing for  itself  the  things  that  it  needed  and  consuming  those 
things,  has  been  an  ideal  during  the  greater  part  of  the  world's 
history.  Always  there  have  been  points  of  contact  between  these 
relatively  self-sufficing  households,  but  these  points  of  contact  have 
not  been  all-controlling. 

Now  the  great  words  in  economic  life  are  dependence,  inter- 
dependence and  solidarity.  In  gaining  a  livelihood  the  maxim  is 
literally  true — ''All  for  each,  each  for  all."    Every  day  millions 
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toil  for  us  and  we  toil  for  millions,  and  the  ties  binding  us  to- 
gether are  industrial  predominantly.  Follow  back  every  politi- 
cal question  of  our  day  and  you  find  an  economic  basis  for  it; 
follow  back  every  social  question  and  you  discover  an  economic 
foundation ;  and  every  thoughtful  preacher  of  the  gospel  sees  that 
underlying  the  practical  religious  problems  which  confront  him 
economic  forces  are  at  work. 

The  protective  tariff  question  is  only  one  of  the  economic 
questions ;  less  important  than  many  others  although  unfortu- 
nately it  has  too  frequently  engrossed  attention  and  turned 
thought  away  from  more  pressing  questions  of  domestic  and  local 
concern.  And  in  the  tariff  question  itself  we  must  get  away  from 
the  old  doctrinaire  methods  of  the  past,  if  we  would  make  pro- 
gress. But  I  think  especially  of  the  great  labor  problem  as  it  is 
seen  in  strikes,  lockouts,  boycotts  and  blacklists,  in  collective  bar- 
gaining, trade-agreements,  etc.  I  think  of  the  monopoly  and 
trust  questions  of  our  day;  I  think  of  the  myriad  questions  sug- 
gested by  taxation ;  I  think  of  the  deep  philosophical  questions  of 
our  time  brought  before  us  by  the  struggles  of  individualism  and 
socialism.    Many  other  questions  could  be  named. 

But  these  questions  can  not  be  discussed  intelligently  unless 
their  discussion  has  been  preceded  by  a  study  of  political  economy. 
Frequently  we  observe  that  those  who  without  any  economic 
training  undertake  to  discuss  these  questions,  do  not  understand 
the  nature  of  the  problems  involved.  They  do  not  know  what 
their  terms  signify.  In  a  strictly  literal  sense  they  do  not  know 
what  they  are  talking  about.  One  illustration  must  suffice.  The 
late  Henry  George  in  his  "Progress  and  Poverty"  thought  that 
he  found  the  cause  of  social  distress  in  landed  property  and  pro- 
posed as  a  remedy  the  single  tax.  Now  the  argument  is  based 
on  what  is  called  in  political  economy  the  Ricardian  theory  of 
rent  and  an  intelligent  discussion  of  this  theory  implies  a  knowl- 
edge of  that  theory  of  rent.  I  do  not  believe  myself  that  Henry 
George's  theories  are  correct,  but  I  do  believe  that  it  is  essential 
that  they  should  be  understandingly  discussed. 

We  have  already  a  large  body  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
economic  problems  of  our  day  and  we  are  in  a  position  making  it 
possible  to  apply  scientific  methods  to  their  solution. 

About  many  things  economists  are  in  general  agreement  but 
as  in  every  science  the  active  discussions  relate  to  points  of  dis- 
agreement.   So  soon  as  agreement  is  reached,  scientific  interest 
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declines  and  scientific  men  pass  on  to  the  unsolved  problems. 
Consequently,  the  general  public  frequently  gathers  the  impres- 
sion that  all  is  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.  Moreover,  political 
economy  was  never  before  making  so  rapid  progress  as  now  and 
probably  the  men  of  no  nation  are  contributing  more  to  this  pro- 
gress than  Americans. 

But  the  South  unfortunately  is  taking  little  part  in  this  great 
movement.  This  was  brought  home  to  me  very  forcibly  after  I 
began  my  work  in  the  Summer  School  of  the  South,  for  I  found 
that  there  were  very  few  among  all  the  teachers  here  who  for 
school  purposes  needed  any  work  in  political  economy.  I  was 
told  that  political  economy  is  not  taught  in  the  high  schools  of  the 
South ;  and  that  even  in  the  colleges  and  universities  little  atten- 
tion is  given  to  it.  I  knew  all  this  in  a  general  way  but  I  did 
not  have  such  a  realizing  sense  of  it  before.  There  are  probably 
not  six  men  in  the  faculties  of  Southern  universities  devoting 
themselves  entirely  to  political  economy ;  whereas  in  one  Western 
university  there  are  seven  on  the  teaching  staff,  apart  from  special 
lecturers  and  fellows,  This  is  to  me  a  painful  situation  because  I 
love  the  South  and  I  do  not  believe  that  until  this  is  changed  she 
can  take  the  position  which  rightfully  belongs  to  her  in  the  de- 
termination of  national  policies.  We  have  reached  a  time  when 
the  old-style  political  oratory  and  declamation  are  inadequate. 
Careful  and  discriminating  reasoning  by  trained  leaders  is  re- 
quired for  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  our  day. 

If  we  turn  to  the  olden  time  we  find  a  marked  contrast  to  pre- 
sent conditions  in  the  South.  We  think  of  the  greatness  of  the 
leadership  in  national  politics  of  men  like  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Monroe  and  of  Marshall ;  also  of  many  other  statesmen 
whose  light  shines  less  clearly  only  because  obscured  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  light  that  streams  from  these  luminaries  of  the  first 
magnitude.  ''There  were  giants  in  those  days."  And  while  politi- 
cal economy  was  then  but  in  its  infancy  and  while  constitutional 
questions  rather  than  economic  were  then  uppermost,  we  find  in 
those  days  an  appreciation  of  political  economy  in  the  South  and 
an  honorable  position  taken  by  Southern  institutions  in  this  study. 
Thomas  Jefferson  especially  should  be  mentioned  because  he  made 
plans  that  political  economy  should  be  taught  in  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  from  the  foundation  of  the  institution  up  to  the 
present  a  course  in  that  branch  of  knowledge  has  been  provided. 
Prof.  George  Tucker,  the  first  professor  of  law,  delivered  courses 
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in  political  economy  and  he  was  followed  by  Dr.  McGuffey.  I 
have  notes  of  the  lectures  given  by  the  latter  taken  by  Major 
Joseph  W.  Anderson,  my  wife's  father,  in  1859,  and  from  these  I 
doubt  if  in  any  university  in  this  country  at  that  time  better  work 
was  being  done  in  political  economy.  I  think  that  it  was  superior 
to  the  instruction  that  I  had  in  the  same  subject  in  Columbia  Col- 
lege in  1876.  Old  William  and  Mary  College  also  had  work  in 
political  economy  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century.  And 
Cooper's  Political  Economy  written  in  the  twenties  in  that  century 
was  a  product  of  a  South  Carolinian  institution  as  was  a  part  of 
the  work  of  Francis  Lieber.  The  contrast  with  present  times  is 
painful  because  other  institutions  have  left  those  in  the  South  so 
far  behind.  I  say  it  not  as  a  reproach  because  the  reasons  are 
only  too  obvious,  but  I  do  hope  that  a  presentation  of  the  fact 
may  serve  as  a  stimulus.  I  urge  upon  you  who  are  present  the 
patriotic  duty  to  do  what  you  can  to  promote  the  study  of  political 
economy  in  the  South  as  one  means  of  giving  to  the  South  its  share 
of  leadership  in  the  solution  of  local  and  national  problems.  This 
is  especially  important  just  now,  because  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation  Southern  men  are  coming  into  new  prominence  and  have 
great  opportunity  and  furthermore,  it  is  of  importance  because 
in  the  economic  life  of  the  South  a  new  social  self-consciousness  is 
beginning  to  replace  the  old  economic  individualism  which  be- 
longed to  an  earlier  stage  of  development.  This  means  new  tasks 
and  new  opportunities  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  mistakes  of 
economically  older  sections  and  countries.  It  is  my  hope  that 
when  future  historians  write  the  history  of  the  South  in  the 
twentieth  century  Southern  statesmen  will  be  found  to  have  shown 
such  a  grasp  of  our  economic  problems  and  to  have  treated  them 
in  such  a  masterful  manner,  that  they  may  say  ''There  were  also 
giants  in  those  days." 

Political  economy  should  be  taught  in  the  high  schools  and 
schools  of  similar  grade  because  the  majority  of  their  students  do 
not  go  forward  into  the  universities  and  consequently  must  re- 
ceive in  the  secondary  schools  their  training  for  citizenship,  of 
which  the  study  under  discussion  is  an  essential  element.  It  is 
studied  widely  in  schools  of  similar  rank  elsewhere  and  with  teach- 
ers properly  trained  by  our  universities  it  is  not  too  difficult.  In- 
cidentally, I  may  observe  that  it  will  afford  great  assistance  in 
furnishing  topics  for  essay  writing — a  consideration  of  consider- 
able importance.    I  was  present  in  Cincinnati  at  a  meeting  of 
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teachers  when  the  introduction  of  poHtical  economy  into  the  high 
schools  was  discussed.  In  reply  to  the  objection  that  the  curricu- 
lum was  already  crowded,  one  teacher  stated  that  on  account  of  the 
interest  awakening  and  the  aid  thus  furnished  in  essay  writing,  it 
was  found  to  be  a  time-saver. 

Girls  also  should  have  political  economy.  Women  are  pre- 
serving for  us  the  ideal  in  life  amid  the  push  and  hurry  of  our 
modern  business.  Because  it  is  so  often  her  good  fortune  to  be  a 
little  outside  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  it  is  easier  for  her  to  see  the 
higher,  ethical  side  of  practical  economic  problems.  Naturally 
woman  is  an  idealist.  We  know  the  work  that  women  are  already 
doing  in  their  women's  clubs  which  are  becoming  a  mighty  power. 
The  moving  spirit  of  the  Consumers'  League  is  a  woman,  Mrs. 
Florence  Kelley.  The  presiding  genius  of  the  world's  greatest 
social  settlement,  Hull-House  of  Chicago,  is  a  woman,  Miss  Jane 
Addams. 

It  is  not  enough  to  train  leaders.  They  can  do  little  unless 
supported  by  an  electorate  trained  for  an  appreciation  of  the  pres- 
ent tasks  of  nation,  state  and  city.  What  wise  words  were  those 
of  the  great  Virginian,  George  Washington,  ''In  proportion  as  the 
structure  of  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened." 

Now  one  illustration :  A  few  years  ago  Hon,  John  Sharp 
Williams  conceived  the  plan,  of  making  Washington,  D.  C,  a 
model  city  for  the  entire  United  States  in  the  method  of  handling 
the  ^o-called  public  utilities — that  is  such  businesses  as  local 
transportation,  lighting  and  the  telephone.  He  introduced  a  bill 
in  Congress — perhaps  several — and  sought  to  enlist  the  support 
of  others.  His  ambition  was  a  noble  one  and  could  he  have  met 
with  success,  I  do  not  know  that  any  recent  achievement  of  stidtes- 
manship  would  have  deserved  a  higher  rank.  Alas !  he  gav^  up 
the  plan  for  lack  of  general  support.  He  was  not  backed  up  and 
reinforced  by  an  enlightened  public  opinion. 

We  do  well  to  love  the  old  South.  Let  us  cherish  this  love ; 
but  let  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  South,  while  thinking  about  the 
past  and  searching  into  its  records,  not  forget  the  present  and  the 
future,  which  grows  out  of  the  present.  Sometimes  there  comes 
to  us  as  to  the  Apostle  Paul  the  call  of  duty  to  forget  "those  things 
which  are  behind"  while  ''reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which 
are  before." 


